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ABSTRACT 



This document is the first report on an evaluation of the 
Parents as First Teachers Programme (PAFT) in New Zealand, an established 
parent education and support service for parents of children birth to age 
three. This preliminary report details the findings of an analysis of a 
family exit survey completed by 400 families participating in PAFT. 
Preliminary evidence from the survey of families exiting the program 
indicates that the success of PAFT for families lies in the following key 
aspects: (1) the parent educator must have rapport with the family; (2) the 

program was home-based, which parents preferred; (3) the curricula used, 
providing current information and encouraging parents with knowledge to be 
their child's first educator; (4) the strengths -based philosophy; (5) the 
holistic approach, working with parents /caregivers , children, and other 
family members; (6) support of family and cultural diversity in beliefs, 
values, and practices; and (7) providing links with the community through 
information and referrals to various services. Survey evidence points to a 
strong demand for PAFT by families and very high satisfaction with the 
service. Parents were concerned about funding cutbacks and the current 
limiting of access of families with children not considered to be at-risk. 

The overall conclusion of the report is that participation in PAFT benefits 
families, including strengthening parenting skills, encouraging parents to 
take greater responsibility for their child's education, and accessing 
community, health, and early childhood education services. The exit survey is 
appended. (Contains 39 references.) (KB) 
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from the original document. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE PAFT PROGRAMME 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This is the first report on an evaluation of the Parents as First Teachers Programme (PAFT) in 
New Zealand. A second report will include further data and look in more depth at specific issues 
and challenges for the provision and delivery of PAFT. The only other known evaluations to 
have been carried out were early last decade and concerned four pilot programmes run by the 
Royal New Zealand Plunket Society. Today PAFT is managed by Early Childhood Development 
(ECD) who contract community based providers. PAFT has become an established parent 
education and support service and caters for children in the first three years of their learning and 
development. 

This preliminary report presents the findings of an analysis of a Family Exit Survey completed 
by 400 families. The overall conclusion of the report is that participation in PAFT benefits 
families. The benefits included: 

• strengthening parenting skills, 

• encouraging parents to take greater responsibility for their child’s education, and 

• accessing community, health, and early childhood education services. 

At the time that the families in this study enrolled in PAFT the programme was available to any 
family who wished to enrol in it. This has since changed due to greater targeting of families 
within communities to ensure equity of access, especially of Maori, Pacific Island, single parent, 
teen-parent, and low-income families. As PAFT holds clear benefits for families, irrespective of 
their background characteristics, the issue of universal access is important to consider. It is also 
important because the families in this study were concerned about the issue and commented 
(without prompting) on the current perceived less-than-positive environment of funding cutbacks 
and limiting access of families with children not considered to be “at-risk”. 

The preliminary evidence from the survey of families exiting the programme indicates that the 
success of PAFT for families lies in the following key aspects: 

1 . The parent educator - who is the “face” of PAFT and must have rapport with the family. 

2. The place of delivery - mainly in the home, which parents preferred with flexibility to meet 
at other venues (99% were comfortable with this method of delivery). 

3. The PAFT Ahuru Mowai and Born to Learn curriculum — providing up-to-date material 
and information, and encouraging parents with knowledge to be their child’s first 
educator. For example, the written materials were useful for 88 percent of families; the 
ideas on play activities, books and toys were extremely or very suitable for 98 percent of 
families. 

4. The strengths-based philosophy - concentrating on what is going right and building on 
that rather than what is wrong in parenting. Focusing on prevention and support, not 
intervention and blame. For example, 47.5 percent of parents spontaneously mentioned that 
they had become more relaxed and confident in themselves and as parents. 

5. The holistic approach - working with parents/caregivers, children, and other family 
members, providing parent education while taking an interest in parent and child issues and 
problems. This includes, for example, identifying children’s developmental needs and 
delays; explaining and role modelling alternatives to physical punishment; supporting 
mothers with post-natal depression; helping families through changes and crises such as the 
birth of a new baby or a death in the family. 
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6. Support of family and cultural diversity - in beliefs, values and practices: 93.5 percent of 
families reported that cultural differences were supported or were never an issue. Families 
commented favourably on the interest shown by parent educators in their personal values on 
different issues, for example, about organic food and shared-bed parenting. 

7. Providing links with the community through information and referrals to health, community 
and early childhood education services, for example, by age three 90 percent of PAFT 
children had attended an early childhood education service such as childcare or playcentre, 
and 51 percent of families had enrolled at a state kindergarten. 

In summary, the survey evidence points to a strong demand for PAFT by families and very high 
levels of satisfaction with the service. It also identifies outcomes for families that they consider 
important. These outcomes could have longer-term benefits for society. Through providing a 
continuity of parent education and support for families during their child’s first three years and 
focusing on the family in context, PAFT is a unique early childhood education service that 
complements existing centre-based services. This report has identified issues for PAFT that have 
an impact on policy and these will be further investigated in a second report. 



Dr Sarah-Eve Farquhar 
Researcher 
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BACKGROUND AND LITERATURE REVIEW 



Introduction 

This report looks at family responses to, experiences of, and satisfaction with the Parents as First 
Teachers programme (PAFT). Parents or caregivers whose children exit from the programme at 
age three complete an anonymous survey to provide feedback to Early Childhood Development 
(ECD). Because there is a dearth of research on the current PAFT programme, ECD requested 
an independent analysis of the Family Exit Survey, and this was carried out as part of an 
evaluation of the PAFT programme. The Family Exit Survey provided a major and useful source 
of data by which to evaluate how well PAFT serves families, from the perspective of the 
families. 

PAFT is based on a belief that parents are their children’s first and most important teachers. 
Support and guidance are offered to parents by trained parent educators, primarily within the 
family home but also in other settings such as playcentres, and to groups such as teenage parents. 
The programme comprises monthly r visit plans, group meetings, health and development checks, 
and referrals. 

The introduction of PAFT in New Zealand had a political foundation. A former Minister of 
Education, Hon. Dr Lockwood Smith, visited the “Parents as Teachers” programme in Missouri. 
He liked what he saw: a non-targeted, primary prevention programme to support parents and 
maximise children’s learning and development during their first three years. Pihama (1993, p. 
101) comments that “PAFT became one of the key planks in National Party education policies 
and upon election in 1990, and Dr Smith’s assuming of the education portfolio, he started 
immediately on the implementation of the pilot programme”. Dr Smith argued that PAFT would 
help address an increasing trend of illiteracy and low levels of educational achievement, 
especially amongst children from Maori and low socio-economic backgrounds. He also believed 
that it would address important children’s health issues such as the high incidence of glue ear. It 
was intended that by 1998 funding would be available to ensure that all families who wanted to 
participate in PAFT would be able to have access to it. 

The Royal New Zealand Plunket Society, under contract to the Ministry of Education, started 
four pilot programmes in Whangarei, South Auckland, Gisborne and Dunedin. Parent educators 
were employed by Plunket and trained under the auspices of the Missouri based Parents As 
Teachers programme. In May 1992 the Plunket Ethics Committee gave approval for parent 
educators to recruit and enrol families in PAFT. The pilot targeted first-time parents only, who 
agreed to a three-year commitment and were confident they would not move cities within that 
time. Six months into the recruitment of parents, it was decided that only parents to whom 
instructions could be given in English would be included (Livingstone, 1998, p. 27). This was 
because of the difficulties for parent educators, especially in South Auckland, of translating the 
written materials for families with English as a second language. 

In November 1993, well before the completion of the pilot project and the evaluations of the 
pilot, ECD (then known as the Early Childhood Development Unit) was contracted by the 
Ministry of Education to coordinate and monitor the expansion of the PAFT programme. The 
New Zealand PAFT National Centre was established by ECD. It immediately took steps to 
modify the PAFT manual and make it more culturally appropriate for New Zealand families. 



Some families may receive more frequent visits where these are required. 
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Health and safety information was altered to match New Zealand legislation and conditions. 
Changes in some practices were made, such as health checks being recognised as the 
responsibility of Well Child health services rather than the parent educators, as in the pilot 
programmes (Livingstone, 1998). 

Janet Rivers (1994), a journalist investigating PAFT, reported that the government’s increased 
financial commitment to PAFT was in response to parent demand. From March 1994 ECD 
contracted four providers to provide eight PAFT programmes; two of these were specifically for 
Maori and one for Pacific Island families. As part of the 1 994 Government Budget, the Minister 
of Education, Dr Lockwood Smith, announced that a further 1 2 programmes would be funded. 
These programmes were not limited to first-time parents. PAFT was not targeted at any 
particular section of the population, but decisions on the areas in which PAFT would be made 
available to parents were based on the need for such a programme, the region’s population base, 
and the use of early childhood education services (Rivers, 1994). 

The advertisement calling for expressions of interest by possible contractors for the further 12 
programmes stated that contractors were expected to: 

• have experience and proven ability in the implementation of parent support 
programmes; 

• implement the PAFT programme consistent with the core requirements of the Missouri 
Parents as Teachers (PAT) programmes and the NZ PAFT National Centre; 

• be able to deliver services in culturally appropriate ways; 

• work within a budget and timelines; 

• provide written reports as negotiated and set out in the contract timelines” (Christchurch 
Press, 16/11/94). 

Since 1994 the PAFT programme has continued to expand and over 25,000 families have been 
enrolled in it. During the eight month period to 3 1 December 2000, 204 parent educators 
delivered the programme to 8877 families in 65 territorial local authorities (ECD, 2001a). In the 
words of Livingstone (1998, p. 52) the “PAFT programme has now definitely become a New 
Zealand parent education and support initiative”. With its emphasis on parents as their 
children’s first teachers the PAFT programme appears well positioned to play a leading role in a 
new direction signaled by the Minister of Education, Hon. Trevor Mallard: 

We also need to look at how we can recognise and support quality in early childhood 
education where parents - not teachers - are responsible for the education of their 
children (Mallard, 2001a). 

However, in recent years there has been some uncertainty about the future of PAFT because of a 
coalescence of circumstances. Continued government support and commitment to the funding of 
PAFT was not certain after the 1999 election and the formation of the Labour-Alliance 
Government. The PAFT programme was not mentioned in the New Zealand Labour Party’s 
October 1999 early childhood education policy. The Alliance Party’s 1999 policy referred to the 
PAFT programme as a trial: 

The Parents as First Teachers trial will be evaluated to examine how better parenting 
can be achieved with input from all members of a community. A programme to 
initiate and support whanau and community-based parenting skills courses will be 
developed (Alliance New Zealand, 1 999). 

On 3 April 2001, the Minister of Education, Trevor Mallard, announced that there would be a 
reallocation of funding within parenting programmes. The government would be increasing its 
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ongoing contribution to the Home Instruction Programme for Pre-School and Year One 
Youngsters (HIPPY) to $812,000 per annum (Mallard, 2001b). The HIPPY programme helps 
parents in disadvantaged communities to support their four to five-year-old children’s learning in 
preparation for school. The PAFT budget of $9.7 million in 1999/2000 would be reduced by 
$300,000 in 2000/1 and by $712,000 in 2001/02. ECD is implementing the savings by tendering 
smaller contracts to replace expiring contracts in some localities. Almost half of the current 
PAFT provider contracts expired on 30 June 2001 and ECD decided that those contracts of 
longer than four years duration should be re-tendered. As PAFT contracts are of three years 
duration all of the expiring contracts had been renewed at least once. The disestablishment of 
Specialist Education Services (SES) was announced by the Minister of Education in February 
2001. SES consequently advised ECD that it would not be tendering for any further contracts 
when its current contracts expired. The Early Childhood Strategic working group was established 
by the Minister of Education during 2000/1 to formulate a long-term strategic plan for the sector. 
A review of Parent Support and Development programmes was also initiated during 2001 . 

The next section in this report looks briefly at the different views expressed about PAFT since its 
introduction in New Zealand and shows that the provision of PAFT was contentious from the 
start. 



Responses to the Introduction of PAFT 

There were some strong reactions and responses to the introduction of the Missouri Parents as 
Teachers programme, renamed “Parents as First Teachers” in New Zealand. It created tensions 
within the early childhood education and health (Plunket) fields. Today such tensions do not 
exist according to Helen May (2001). She has described the early childhood sector as being more 
at “peace” and accepting of PAFT. PAFT has now become just another “one of a raft of 
programmes to support children and their families” (May, 2001, p. 226). 

When the introduction of PAFT was proposed last decade by the Minister of Education, Hon. Dr 
Lockwood Smith, Sarah Farquhar (1990) questioned the lack of consultation with the early 
childhood sector as to whether a new programme based on home visits by trained professionals 
was wanted and needed. Other established programmes such as playcentre already provided 
parent support. A number of early childhood academics and groups pointed out that early 
childhood programmes in New Zealand had emerged from community need and argued against 
what they perceived as a culturally inappropriate programme imported from Missouri by a 
Minister of Education (Dalli, 1992; May 1992, 2001). An ECD employee, Carol Garden (1997), 
later however put forward an argument that PAFT was not alone in drawing on an overseas 
programme because many other New Zealand early childhood education services had drawn on 
overseas programme models, including Froebel and the Kindergarten movement, and 
Montessori. 

The early childhood teachers’ union, NZEI (Te Riu Roa) was opposed to PAFT because there 
was an already established system of early childhood education in New Zealand. The common 
belief, as expressed by Cynthia Slowley of NZEI, was that PAFT was in competition and 
“diverting valuable funds from mainstream schemes like public health nurses, playcentres, 
kindergartens and child care centres” (Rivers, 1994, p. C.15). Further, it was argued that the 
introduction of PAFT suggested a hidden political agenda of encouraging women to stay home 
and not use early childhood centres for their children (Cooper & Royal-Tangaere, 1994). 
According to Helen May (1992): 

Many women knew that taking early childhood programmes into the home was not the 

kind of liberation from child-rearing they had fought for over so many years (p. 96). 



O 
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In contrast, Garden (1997) noted that arguments relating to PAFT being in competition with 
other services were redundant because PAFT was focused on parents, and was neither a 
traditional centre- based service nor a home-based early childhood service. PAFT complemented 
and did not replace other early childhood services because it provided an individualised, 
sustained programme over three years to support parents in their role as teachers (Devereux- 
Blum, 1997). 

Leonie Pihama (1993) critically examined the assumptions on which the policy of PAFT was 
founded from a Kaupapa Maori perspective. Her analysis drew on the early policy documents, 
policy speeches and other material available at the time. Carmen Dalli (1992) also analysed early 
PAFT policy, from the perspective of an early childhood university academic. Both Dalli and 
Pihama agreed that the philosophy of PAFT emphasised deficiencies and deprivation in the area 
of parenting and was a compensatory and interventionist model of education. The programme 
assumed that by taking parents with children believed to be at risk educationally and socially, 
and transmitting the “desired” skills, knowledge and training the probability of later problems in 
areas like illiteracy, unemployment, and crime would be reduced. Dalli argued that the 
intervention of “experts” had the potential to undermine parents’ confidence in their own 
expertise. Pihama (1996) pointed to research by Renwick (1985) showing that Maori parents did 
not feel comfortable about being visited at home by a kindergarten teacher. The insensitivity of 
the visiting kindergarten teacher (the “expert”) at times exacerbated the stress and discomfort of 
Maori families. One of two parent education workers (not from PAFT) interviewed by Fiona 
Ellis (1998, p. 5) agreed with her that families might feel uncomfortable about being visited at 
home, but explained that “this could depend on why you were visiting and their perception of 
your visit”. 

Themes of language deprivation, cultural disadvantage and deficit theories were identified by 
Pihama throughout the PAFT policy literature and manual. Pihama pointed out that there was no 
inclusion or acknowledgement of Maori knowledge of te reo Maori or tikanga Maori. Further the 
employment of Maori people as parent educators was to ensure that Maori parents assimilated 
the knowledge provided and therefore supported an objective of social control through 
participation in the PAFT programme. After reviewing the evaluations of the pilot programmes, 
Livingstone (1998) concurred with Pihama that PAFT in its original form was indeed culturally 
biased and not ideologically appropriate from a Maori perspective. 

More recently, Paula Bradley (1999) researched Maori parents’ involvement and participation in 
PAFT. She had found Pihama’s argument convincing from a theoretical position, but wanted to 
know the worth of PAFT for the Maori families who chose to participate in it. Bradley 
considered that PAFT could be seen as an opportunity for Maori families to redefine their 
authority and responsibility as the primary teachers of their children - a traditional role played by 
the family in Maori society. Bradley therefore took issue with what she described as Pihama’s 
preoccupation with the initiation and adoption of PAFT from another western country. 

Bradley’s interviews with the parents/caregivers of Maori children enrolled in a Whangarei 
PAFT programme showed that parental confidence increased through their participation in 
PAFT, and the parents perceived that participation had helped them to be more effective and 
involved in their child’s education. Maori parents commented on having the choice to participate 
and did not believe that PAFT was specifically targeted at Maori families. Further, all parents 
reported that the PAFT programme was appropriate to their family background. 

In addition to parent educators ' understanding and valuing Maori culture and traditions, 
many parents commented on the availability of PAFT written resources in Te Reo Maori 
also. Although none of the participating families used these as a resource, most noted 
their pleasure at it being offered to them (p. 24). 
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Bradley’s findings indicate that the delivery of the programme is important for its acceptability 
to Maori. The ability of parent educators to adapt and tailor the PAFT programme to suit the 
needs of families played an important role in how parents accepted and used the information 
shared with them, and how this led to greater confidence. Parents often used the term “friend” 
when describing their parent educator. They felt the parent educator valued and understood their 
role as parents and their child’s first teacher: 

The rapport established between the family and parent educator may be important for the 
success of the relationship. Trust established between the two parties often creates the 
environment for an honest relationship where the family can be assured their parent 
educator has their best interests at heart ...In relation to the Pihama (1993) critique that 
questioned the existence of power relations within the parent educator - family 
relationship, these data suggest that the power is shared (p. 22). 

While Bradley’s research is significant because it directly addressed some of the initial concerns 
raised by Pihama and others about PAFT’s introduction in New Zealand, there is a need for on- 
going evaluations of PAFT to investigate issues that have an impact on policy. 

Over $840,000 was spent evaluating the four pilot programmes but the information yielded has 
not been useful for policy development and it came too late to have much of an impact on 
programme improvement. There were major methodological limitations in the evaluation studies 
as well as significant problems in programme delivery especially for Maori and Pacific Island 
families. ECD were contracted by the Ministry of Education and asked take over from Plunket 
and expand the delivery of PAFT before the results of the evaluations of the pilot were known. 
No further research has been provided for although there were major problems with the early 
evaluations and the findings are not applicable to the PAFT programme as it exists today. The 
next section of this report briefly explains the inadequacies of the pilot programme evaluations. 
A section looking at changes in the PAFT programme since the pilot was conducted follows this. 



Evaluations of the Pilot 

Background 

Research teams from two New Zealand universities, Auckland and Otago, were contracted by 
the Ministry of Education to undertake evaluations of the pilot projects. The contracts were from 
December 1991 to March 1997. Dr Andrea Boyd from the University of Auckland evaluated the 
South Auckland and Whangarei pilot projects. Dr Phil Silva of the University of Otago 
evaluated the Dunedin and Gisbome/East Coast pilot projects. The Ministry of Education further 
commissioned an independent summary report of the evaluations by Dr Ian Livingstone of 
Chartwell Consultants in 1998. 

As Livingstone (1998) concluded, the results of the evaluations were remarkably “bland” (see 
Boyd 1997a, 1997b; Campbell & Silva, 1997). Clearly there were high expectations that the pilot 
project evaluations would yield findings similar to evaluations of the Missouri Parents as 
Teachers programme. For example results of a 1991 evaluation of Parents as Teachers indicated 
that participating children showed significantly higher levels of achievement than national norms 
on measures of language and intellectual development (Pfannenstiel, Lambson & Yamell, 1991). 
More than half of the children with observed developmental delays had overcome these by age 
three. Parent knowledge of child development had increased significantly for all types of families 
after the completion of the programme. In contrast, Campbell and Silva (1997), who evaluated 
the pilot projects in Dunedin and Gisbome/East Coast areas, reported that: . 
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An array of assessments of the children and their parents were [sic] compared and, in 
general, these resulted in no significant differences between the groups [programme and 
control groups] being detected ...(p. ii). 

It is concluded that, while the parents involved said that they appreciated the PAFT 
Programme, no significant benefits to either the children or their parents resulted (p. iii). 

Findings were somewhat more positive in Whangarei and South Auckland but still did not 

provide sufficient confirmatory evidence to support the Missouri evaluations: 

It is evident that for the 87 PAFT families in South Auckland, participation ... brought 
about some benefits for themselves and for their children *s development , although overall 
benefits were noticeably fewer than for the Whangarei PAFT families. The South 
Auckland PAFT families undoubtedly felt positive about their participation in a PAFT 
Programme, and it is of interest that the most common request for change was to 
continue the programme until the children were five years old - a further indication of 
the Caregivers ’ appreciation of support from Parent Educators . However, few 
significant differences overall, were evident between the PAFT Programme and 
Comparison groups - either in terms of children’s development, or Caregivers * 
knowledge of children ’s development. Some encouraging findings indicated PAFT 
Programme effects e.g., PAFT children experiencing a wider range of activities than 
Comparison children - both within and outside their homes. Some Caregiver behaviours 
were also indicative of increased awareness of the need for responsivity toward young 
children, e.g., the more reflective behaviours of PAFT Caregivers during the shared-book 
sequence, and more positive evaluations of their children during the Clinic Assessment. 
PAFT children had more advanced Fine-Motor skills than Comparison children, possibly 
as a consequence of being provided, by their Caregivers, with activities and experiences 
designed to enhance these skills. However, approximately three-quarters of all children 
(from both groups) had suffered ear infections during the three-year period, with Plunket 
Nurses and General Practitioners providing the bulk of health and development services 
for these children (Boyd, 1997a, executive summary). 

Whangarei PAFT children were significantly more advanced in their overall development 
than Comparison children, and had fewer developmental delays, as these had usually 
been identified by Parent Educators and referrals made for appropriate interventions. 
Furthermore, PAFT children scored significantly better on overall intellectual 
functioning, and in particular on the sequential processing measures of intelligence. 
Caregivers’ interactions, also, were observed to have several features which were 
significantly more positive overall, than those of Comparison Caregivers — with children 
obviously benefiting from their provision of a wider range of experiences and activities, 
use of more early childhood services, and demonstration of more positive responses to 
their children ’s behaviours. Whilst formal knowledge of child development appeared not 
to distinguish the groups, PAFT Caregivers rated their children ’s development 
significantly more highly than Comparison Caregivers - indicating a higher level of 
confidence and understanding in this respect. It is probable that the confidence thus 
demonstrated by PAFT Caregivers has developed as an outcome of highly supportive and 
positive relationships with Parent Educators over the three-year PAFT programme 
(Boyd, 1997b, executive summary). 
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Methodological issues 

In his summary report Livingstone (1998) raised questions about the methodology of the 
evaluation studies. An experimental design methodology was employed, which in educational 
research is considered highly problematic because in social settings human behaviour and 
expectations are not easily controlled and measured. For example, nearly one-quarter of the 
control group parents reported that they had been encouraged to look for parenting help 
elsewhere. Parents in the control and intervention/programme groups both lived within the same 
communities. The research design did not take into account the fact that parents, knowing they 
were not going to receive the same benefits as other parents because they were not selected for 
the programme, would seek parenting information elsewhere. 

An experimental design raises ethical issues of providing the benefits to some but not to others. 
Livingstone noted that parent educators regularly alluded to the ethical difficulties of not 
providing PAFT to the comparison group. The evaluation teams downplayed the “resentful 
demoralisation” of parents in the comparison group who did not have access to the presumed 
advantages of the programme group, but this may well have influenced the results. Seymour 
(1994) observed that while many families were happy with the idea of receiving PAFT, they 
were not happy with the possibility of being in a control group and still having to participate in 
the various tests and measures. Two in every five parents approached to participate had declined 
to participate. This low acceptance rate has implications for the ability to generalise from the 
findings. 

A battery of different overseas and locally developed instruments was used to evaluate and 
compare outcomes for participants. However, a danger of the psychometric approach is that the 
focus can become one of ‘teaching the test” rather than seeing children as learners with 
developing abilities and the programme being flexible enough to recognise and support 
individual differences (Gordon & Browne, 1993). The consensus of opinion amongst early 
childhood education researchers is that methods of authentic assessment such as observations are 
preferred to standardised testing which is considered inappropriate and potentially stressful for 
young children, and especially so for children under three: 

Do we gain any new information about children from testing? Standardized testing 
seldom provides information beyond what teachers and parents already know. The 
systematic observations of trained teachers and other professionals, in conjunction with 
information obtained from parents and other family members, are the best sources of 
information (NAEYC, 1988, p. 7). 

Livingstone suggested that one reason for the “blandness” of the pilot research results may have 
been that the instruments, many of which were developed overseas, were not sufficiently 
sensitive to measure adequately the differences between the control and programme groups that 
were educationally important in the New Zealand context. Seymour (1994) commented that 
members of the evaluation teams had difficulty agreeing what instruments to use and the ages at 
which to test the children. 

Implementation issues 

There seemed to be many “teething” problems in the implementation of the pilot projects. 
According to Livingstone implementation problems included: 

• Parent educators were frustrated that the requirements of the evaluation dominated their 
early visits to families. They felt the need to apologise for what they (and some families) 
considered inappropriate or irrelevant requirements of the research evaluation (p. 26). 
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• Parent educators were initially upset that they were asked to fill in questionnaires when 
they had not consented to be part of the research in that way (p. 27). 

• During staff appraisal visits in October 1992 the national coordinator at the time noticed 
that many parent educators focused their delivery of PAFT on the child rather than the 
parent. A side effect was a perception that PAFT was a mobile early childhood centre, 
and some parents left the room to do something else, and even apologised for what they 
did with the child (p. 29). 

• Parent educators reported that language and cultural barriers limited the value of PAFT 
for Maori, Pacific Island and immigrant families (p. 43). 

Hans Wagemaker, who was then the Ministry of Education’s senior manager for research, said 
that the value of the evaluations were not in showing whether PAFT worked or not, “but in the 
information they provided throughout the process and which could be used to modify the 
programmes” (Rivers, 1994). ECD began the process of modifying PAFT when it was 
contracted in 1993 to oversee the expansion and monitoring of PAFT, and before the results of 
the pilot evaluations were known. 



Changes in the PAFT Programme 

The PAFT programme today is substantially different from the pilot projects. In 1998 the 
Associate Minister of Education, Brian Donnelly, noted that “there has been a move towards 
ensuring families are coping well - that they get the social services they require to ensure their 
circumstances are good enough to cope with the demands of being a good parent”. PAFT parent 
educators ensure that families are aware of, and are supported in accessing Well Child health 
services and early childhood education services, and provide referrals to support agencies where 
needed. 

According to Lorraine Tarrant (1999), national coordinator for PAFT, the major strengths of 
PAFT are that it: 

1. contains basic good information based on the latest research and educational theory, and 

2. parent educators are able through their background, knowledge and skill to adapt this 
information to individual families. 

In the pilot projects families were recruited by approaching new mothers in maternity hospitals 
and contact started when infants were one month old. Today PAFT programme providers receive 
referrals from a wide range of agencies and parents may self-refer. Contact can start before 
infants are bom and the PAFT programme includes prenatal development. 

Initially offered to all families in the available locations up to the contract number of families 
PAFT providers were able to enrol, PAFT programmes since 1998 have become more targeted. 
In late 2000 ECD instructed PAFT providers to have a specific targeted recruitment plan based 
on a range of criteria associated with poor outcomes for children. These include: ethnicity, low 
income, teenage parents, lone parents, limited family support, and major lack of skill in 
parenting. 

From the time it took up the coordination of PAFT programmes ECD stated that it had been 
aware of, and had tried to avoid, the major difficulties noted by Pihama in what was originally 
envisaged for PAFT (ECDU, 1996). For example, Pihama (1993) had argued that the pilot PAFT 
model was based on the assumption that parents were failing in their parenting: 
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Processes of educational change concerning Maori children has focused predominantly 
within a ‘ victim-blaming scenario. Maori children, Maori people have been viewed as 
being deficient and Maori underachievement defined in terms of Maori children lacking 
appropriate skills and knowledge. PAFT clearly maintains such an emphasis with a 
prime objective being one of changing the Maori parents, which is envisaged with 
provide a domino-type effect, leading ultimately to changing the Maori child to an extent 
to which they will achieve more successfully within the structure of the present system (p. 

According to Devereux-Blum (1997) an ECD employee at the time, far from seeing parents as 
lacking in skills and knowledge the PAFT programme “assumes that all families have strengths 
they can build on and use to meet their own needs, accomplish their own goals and ... promote 
the well being of the family members” (p. 2). 

Another concern Pihama (1993) expressed about the original pilot programme model was its lack 
of cultural relevance for Maori: 

The material available derives, on the whole, from Missouri and at no point provides any 
inclusion of Maori perspectives on parenting, childrearing or education generally (pp. 
115-6). 

Since the completion of Bradley’s (1999) research indicating that for Maori families there were 
positive benefits from participating in PAFT, Ahuru Mowai, a Maori overlay of the PAFT 
programme has been developed. Ahuru Mowai recognises and reflects the strands of Te 
Whariki, the national early childhood curriculum for centres and home-based care services. It 
supports the principles of Whakamana (empowerment), Kotahitanga (holistic development), 
Whanau-tangata (family and community involvement), and Nga hononga (relationships). Ahuru 
Mowai is accompanied with a resource Te Mahere Kaupapa Maori that brings together 
information on Maori cultural understandings with suggestions for their practical application. 

In 1991 when recruiting began for staff to work in the pilot projects, plunket nurses were sought. 
In more recent years the emphasis has been on staff with qualifications in early childhood 
education, and on their knowledge and understanding of Maori values and customs (ECDU, 
1996). 

Since 2000 PAFT has had a new curriculum, incorporating Ahuru Mowai as the New Zealand 
dimension and Born to Learn, which includes the latest neuroscience research findings from the 
United States on early brain development (ECD, 2001b). In introducing the new handbook for 
parent educators Caryl-Louise Robinson, the Chief Executive of ECD, wrote: 

[the handbook] ... incorporates Born to Learn curriculum developed by Parents as 
Teachers (PAT) Missouri within a uniquely New Zealand context, guided by Te Whariki 
the national early childhood curriculum, and Ahuru Mowai, the Maori dimension of 
PAFT. Ahuru Mowai refers to a warm and sheltered haven. It links traditional Maori 
philosophy with modern curriculum thinking, and provides explicit support for Maori 
parent educators, nga kawhakaahuru, in their delivery of information for Maori whanau 
(ECD, 2000, Forward). 

In respect of making research on early brain development accessible and understandable to all 
families, the PAFT programme appears to be ahead of other programmes and the early childhood 
field in general which are just beginning to recognise the importance of this research (Meade, 
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2000). PAFT’s new curriculum is being offered as the education component in the Family Start 
programme 2 which indicates that the delivery of PAFT is flexible. 

It is within the context of PAFT as a now well-established parenting programme, which is 
considerably different from the pilot, that the present evaluation study was conducted. The focus 
of this first report on the evaluation is the parents’ perspective of PAFT. It follows the suggested 
direction for fiiture research made by Bradley (1999) that the benefits to families should be given 
more attention because “perhaps the confidence gained by parents ... could be equally as 
valuable as benefits to child development” (p. 24). 



2 Family Start is a combined education, health and welfare initiative, aimed at the most at risk families. 



